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ON THE Day coincident with this issue there is traditionally 
broken from civic buildings and churches in this country 
a white flag with a red cross. It is the flag of St. George, 
whose day is thus commemorated: but when he 
was born and when he died, few of us know and 
not many, I would say, are clearly cognizant of his life. 
He is St. George of England, and most of us are content 
to leave it at that. 

It is a strange comment on our mentality, as well as on 
our education, that we do. Beyond a hazy idea that he 
fought the paynims few of us know why he is a saint or 
when he became “ of England”. He was a man whose 
influence has been excelled by only a few, and yet if we 
were told that he was a martyr, that he worked miracles, 
most of us would be surprised. If, when young, we had 
been told that he was also the son of a sheik and, at twenty, 
the colonel of a cavalry regiment, we should have been 
just as surprised but probably more stimulated. As it is, 
his day does not mean to the English what St. David’s 
does to the Welsh or St. Andrew’s to the Scots, St. Patrick’s 
to the Irish. Yet he is greater than those. He is, indeed, 


1 During his lifetime no less than 28,680 are reputed to have been converted and 
martyred for his sake. 
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and I had better say it at once, the greatest of all martyrs. 
It is recorded by his servant Pasicrates that God Himself 
vowed “ There hath never been among the company of 
martyrs who were before thee anyone who is to be com- 
pared to thee, and there shall never be among those who 
shall come after thee”’. But to speak of his matyrdoms— 
for he endured several—before his life is to anticipate and, 
I suspect, to do St. George disservice ; had he been known 
less as a saint and more as a soldier, he might have become, 
as well as our patron, a national hero as familiar to us as 
Robin Hood or Coeur de Lion. There is no reason he 
should not, for George of Lydda is not one of those 
saints so appalled at consciousness of sin that saving of 
their own souls becomes the first necessity. Count George 
appears not to have had oppressive feelings of being a dire 
sinner. He satisfies our sense of reason at the outset by 
having found salvation (or, his working principles) early 
on and rejoicing in (or, being normal about) it (or them). 
He did see sin all round him, as most of us do, and he 
differs from us mainly in the wholeheartedness with which 
he attacked it (he is a fighting saint) and bore the onslaught 
of evil. This preamble seems necessary because although 
we are primed on King Alfred’s bun-burning, King Canute’s 
wave-warning, with George there is popularly only the 
Dragon to go upon—and that at once, to the unimaginative 
(which is to say, the majority) makes him a fairy-tale figure, 
not to be believed in. I intend here to remind of the 
historical, military, and aristocratic St. George, and I should 
perhaps state that my authorities will be chiefly Peter 
Heylyn’s Historie of St. George of Cappadocia (1633), 
Sir E. A. Wallis Budge’s translations of the Syriac, Coptic, 
and Ethiopic versions of his life, the Encomium of 
Theodotus, Bishop of Ancyra in the fifth century, and the 
Narrative of Pasicrates, the young officer’s servant who 
was with him during his sufferings. 
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The Dragon may be discarded. George rescued no 
maiden and slew no monster. What he did do was convert 
the queen of his persecutor and defy Evil, which is always 
represented by a serpent.!_ King Dadianus, who tortured 
him, is both “serpent” and “‘ dragon” and George goes 
one better, calling him “ foul dragon”. But the Dragon, 
which wasn’t a dragon, was larger than any one person. 

It was Evil wherever he met it. He besought God not 
for mercy, reward, or salvation but for the military gaining 
of his objective—*“ Suffer me not to die”? (although his 
pain must have been such that death was desirable) “‘ until 
I have conquered Dadianus; and by Thy help, I will 
conquer him’’. It is this militant “devotion to duty” 
which we quickly learn to recognize in him, and though 
“from first to last St. George was honoured because his 
martyrdom symbolized the fight of Truth against Untruth, 
Right against Wrong, Good against Evil”, the facts of 
his life speak still, across so many centuries, louder than 
the symbols which they later became. The following are 
some of the facts, which being generally forgotten, have 
prompted me to call this Editorial, News of Lydda. 


2 

George was born in the third century a.p., the son of 
a governor of Mitelene whose father, John, had been 
governor of Cappadocia. His father’s name was Anastatius, 
and his mother Tiwobista (or Theobista; in Coptic, Kira 
Theognésta), daughter of Dionysius, governor of Lydda. 

George was the only son and eldest child, his sisters 
Marta and Kasya being respectively three and seven years 
younger than him. His birthplace, Lydda, is fifteen miles 
south-east of Jaffa. It is called by Arab geographers Ludd 
and, as Lod, is mentioned in Nehemiah, vii, 37. There was 


1 Cf. apart from Genesis, Revelation, xii, 7, ‘“‘that old serpent called the 
Devil.” 
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a Christian community there early in the first century, for 
Peter the Apostle “‘ came down also to the saints at Lydda ” 
and this reinforces George’s boast that “no man of my 
race hath been at any time a worshipper of idols ”’, those 
gods which he later called “not gods but only demons 
wherein there is no soul”’. 

Anastatius,t his father, possessed wealth and enjoyed 
power as a military count under the Roman governor of 
the province. He saw to it that his son was “ well-trained 
as a youth in gymnastics and athletics of all kinds ’— 
one of the saint’s titles is “‘ Athlete and Soldier of his 
Lord Christ —and he obtained for him an appointment 
in the local army. ‘“‘In his early manhood George was 
distinguished for his boldness and skill in military exercises 
and for his soldierly qualities,’ and became “so good and 
perfect a soldier that all the magnates marvelled ”’. 

The Coptic version has it that Anastatius died at the 
age of thirty-six, when George was ten, and that the new 
governor, Justus, saw to his upbringing. At twenty 
George was O.C. 5,000 men and had a salary of 3,000 
pieces of gold a month, in addition to his personal wealth. 
He was betrothed to! the governor’s daughter, but Justus 
dying soon after, the marriage did not take place. There 
may have been little time then for George, seeking to be 
confirmed in his father’s rank, collected many valuable 
gifts and set out for Tyre, to see there the governor, 
Dadianus. His tribulations then began, almost at once 
after his father died. 

Precisely what happened when he reached Tyre is not 
known. But it is generally agreed that his torturings were, 
as will be seen, unusually ferocious, and it is known that 
Dadianus had summoned seventy kings in conference for 
the suppression of Christianity. For three years no man 
dared say he was a Christian. 


1 The name means “ Resurrection”. 
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George’s religion was held against him when he arrived, 
and he for his part was so disgusted with what he saw that 
he gave all his gifts to the poor, threw down his military 
habiliments (or, as some say, gave away even the clothes 
he had on and stood up naked) and proclaimed his faith. 

On refusing to sacrifice to idols, he was tortured for 
seven years and put to death, being twenty-eight when 
his spirit at last consented to use his body no more. 

That is the history of Colonel Count George of Lydda, 
son of a Palestinian sheik. 


3 
Round this history grew up the Legend, which has 
brightened his fame whilst obscuring the facts. “ It seems 
certain that the circumstances which attended his torturings 
and death were of a very unusual character or he would 
never have lived in legend and fable for so many centuries.” 
Thus Sir E. A. Wallace Budge, Sz. George of Lydda (Luzac, 
1930). But without disputing that expert it seems likely 
that there must have been a reason why George provoked 
them to be of “ very unusual character ’’—in the first place, 
and to anyone who has the fortune to read his words, he 
emerges as a man of quite remarkable bravery of virtue 
and force, as well as charm, of character. He lived in a 
time when it was dangerous to say what one believed in 
and, with no benefit of trance of supernatural command, 
he openly maintained his belief—alone. Time and again 
it is emphasized that he alone dared confront the powers. 
He did not (as so many holy persons seem to) go out of 
his way to interfere; but he lost no opportunity to tilt 
at his persecutors. This tilting at authority is a trait to 
which the English should respond, did they but know of it 
in him, but, alas, they respond even more to not-knowing. | 
George’s burial place in Lydda soon became a shrine 
to local Christians. As so often, people found that a 
pilgrimage improved their health. Cures of diseases were 
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reported. Caravan-men, we are told, began to take away 
dust from the tomb, to protect their families and possessions. 
Gradually the local saint of Lydda became a national saint. 
His fame spread. He was the “ Hero of Christendom”. 
“In Palestine, Syria, Egypt, Ethiopia, and many other 
countries George was regarded as the Defender of Right 
against Wrong, the Protector of all widows and orphans 
and the ever-ready Champion of all helpless, distressed, 
poor, and needy.” In the Greek Church he was known as 
“the Great Martyr ”’. 

His cult became universal. So universal indeed that 
in 494 Pope Gelasius and his Council of Seventy-two 
Bishops promulgated a decree banning the reading of 
“such fabulous histories as those of ... George”. The 
reason given for this was that the Acta of martyrs were 
often the work of “ unauthorized and ridiculous persons, 
or heretics’, causing “ridicule and derisive laughter ”’ ; 
it may be that the Church felt interest in George deflected 
from others it was more anxious to encourage; but to us 
the main interest in this decree is that it shows that even 
before the end of the fifth century the story of St. George 
had been fabulously over-laid. In England a monastery 
had been founded at Thetford during the reign of Canute, 
a church to him is mentioned in King Alfred’s will, and the 
Collegiate Church at Oxford was dedicated to St. George 
in 1074. There was a church to him at Windsor before the 
First Crusade, but there can be no doubt that the Crusaders 
gave impetus to his cult on their return, for they not only 
saw in him “a brother soldier and a companion of whom 
to be proud ” (whilst also, it is to be hoped, at times being 
ashamed of themselves); they found him their saviour 
at the Battle of Antioch and again on 15th July, 1099, 
when, as reported by William of Malmesbury, on a white 


steed and in white armour, he helped in the Capture of 
Jerusalem. 
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King Richard I, following the example of Constantine 
the Great, rebuilt his church at Lydda, and Edward III 
made him the Patron Saint of England. 

But as he was venerated as a Saint, Calvin and Luther, 
to whom saints were idols, had a great down on him. 
Peter Heylyn refuted them (as well as Spenser’s intimation 
that George was English), but another historian, Gibbon, 
again slandered him (helped by confusion with another 
George). Since then the life of St. George has not, I would 
suggest, been as well known to most Englishmen as that 
of, say, Joan of Arc or Thomas a Becket. 

I was not, on the whole, educated worse than the majority 
of my fellows, and in the matter of masters I know I was 
blessed. But News of Lydda did not come into schooling, 
nor do I know anyone into whose it did. I venture to 
think that if we were—not taught, heaven forbid! we 
want not more “ educating ’’ but less—if we had been able 
to “happen” on George in our reading, we might have 
had a different view not only of sainthood but of that 
difficult adolescent problem, the Godhead. The Deity 
with whom George converses—more often than did 
Moses, the lawgiver, be it said—on such affable, confident 
terms is not the “ jealous God ”’ that frightened childhood’s 
compulsory church-going and atrophied the religious sense 
in so many of us. He is neither testy nor threatening. 
He is reliable, encouraging, friendly—not forgiving, 
because for once there is, apparently, nothing to forgive— 
which is such a relief. George is declared to be “ pure and 
perfect as a pearl”; yet he remains young, human ; 
humble to his Maker, but because he is straightforward 
not so over-awed that he discards his natural humour 
(George is one of the few saints I know of who “ laughs 
openly’). There is, in his discourse with the Deity not 
joking, because he was well brought-up, but a lightness of 
touch which goes a little further than refusing to be pompous. 
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He can make, as will be seen, slyly deprecating reference 
to those who will be after his body for relics; but as will 
also be seen, he has respect as well as resilience and when 
he prays one feels it would be hard to refuse requests so 
artlessly couched. 

The God of George is a God made happy by this believer, 
His champion. George in his turn is happy—despite his 
excruciating torture, his long agony, his several deaths. 
He did what he wanted—he openly proclaimed and lived 
up to his principles (or Faith), and he bore the brunt of 
that declaration without faltering. In which he is as we all 
wish to be, for what frightens in pain, the real pain of pain, 
is the fear we might be broken by it. After his death, 
according to the legend, he continued to do what he 
wanted—to fight; at Antioch, at Jerusalem, and down to 
the nineteenth century when, in 1862, he is alleged to have 
halted the flow of lava from erupting Vesuvius. 

Throughout his martyrdom he knew no desolation of 
spirit. There is no reviling, no moaning, no condemning. 
One of the most characteristic and touching miracles 
ascribed to him is the raising up of people who had heen 
dead for four hundred years—and therefore had no oppor- 
tunity to be Christians. On their own wish he baptized 
them, then sent back their bodies to the tomb, but their 
souls to Paradise. His, despite its outer aspect, is a happy 
story. Perhaps that is why it did not suit the authorities, 
for authority always prefers to terrify us with unhappiness 
than to fight positively against evil. 


4 

The Legend of George begins where his history ends— 
with his death and the manner of it. The fabulousness of 
this legend may be why we interest ourselves so little in 


1 As I write his statue has again been taken to the edge of the lava-field, 
with what result press-date forbids me being able to record.—R. H. 
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him. But as his historical existence cannot be disputed, 
the salient interest to-day of the legend is how it accrued 
to him. 

First, let us see what it is. Four accounts exist of his 
martyrdom, of which the Syriac is the shorter. All agree 
that he was martyred four times and three times rose from 
the dead. In this he differs from all other martyrs. He was 
boiled, his ashes being scattered or buried ; he was beaten 
to death ; he was sawn asunder ; finally, he was beheaded. 

In addition the tortures to which he was subjected 
included being hung, head downwards, for ten days and 
nights; being scalped; being flogged for eight days by 
two soldiers. His legs were cut off, his eyes torn out. 
Molten lead was poured down his throat. Acids were 
rubbed into his wounds. He was nailed to a platform with 
70 (or 700) nails. He was smothered in pitch and sulphur, 
and “‘ reduced to ashes’’. Some of these tortures, it will 
be noticed, we have not been able to exceed even in our 
day. It is small wonder that his tormentor had frequently 
to retire to devise new cruelties. One was to scrape him 
with combs till his organs showed through the shredded 
flesh. 

In all these he was sustained by frequent visitations from 
Christ and from God. When he was put into iron boots, 
through which red-hot nails were driven, the Archangel 
Michael soothed his feet with dew. It was remarked that 
George always appeared healed and well from his tortures. 

He was put in a wheel and cut to pieces by knives fixed 
inside. The pieces were cast into a pit and covered with 
a big stone. After earthquakes and darkness Christ appeared 
in a chariot of fire and ordered Gabriel to bring up 
St. George’s body, into which He breathed life. 

The Coptic version has it that after being roasted for 
three days he was put into a cauldron of melted bitumen. 
This was buried 45 feet deep and a fortress was built over it. 
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Gabriel brought up St. George and Christ restored him 
to life. 

When he was at last killed, by what then seems the 
comparatively painless method of beheading, St. Michael 
“ received his blood in his garment of light and Our Lord 
having wrapped his soul in the purple of the zther ascended 
in that to heaven”. All accounts agree that Michael } and 
Gabriel 2 were constantly on hand, that God did not hesitate 
to send down his Son. Heaven, it will be seen, thought 
highly of George. 

Lest sceptics inquire why let us attempt to explain, and 
by explain I mean deduce from the accounts not indeed 
why Heaven thought highly, but why the Chroniclers 
wished to emphasize it; for emphasize they did in every 
way. 

We may say that his seven years’ torturing is a 
picturesquely formalized description of various dangers 
or campaigns he faced. His four deaths may mean only 
that three times he survived what would have killed an 
ordinary man. Or they may be taken as an insistence on 
his indestructibility—he could not be killed—or, what he 
stood for could not be. And so on to George became 
tacked other legends, jewels from other religions, pinchbeck 
from other myths. Before considering these let us again 
repeat what he stood for. Simply—what he believed to be 
right. In a time of cowardice and corruption he, and he 
alone, dared to withstand tyranny. That was all. 

This country did something like it in 1940. 

He was none of those for whom the next world com- 
pensates for having nothing in this. To his contemporaries 
his action was startling. He had birth, riches, rank, love— 
everything worldly to lose. He did not even wait to lose 
them. He set them aside. He persisted in his principles, 


_.1 Michael is ‘* Regent” of the planet Mercury, with which George has been 
identified. 2 Gabriel, of the Moon. 
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with no sign that any help would come to him. He had 
no “ sign’, no visions, no “ calls”. There was no heady 
revelation, no promise of succour. God did not appear 
to him until of his own free will he had already entered 
upon his trials. 

At Tyre he lost his temper with Dadianus, defied him, 
and then said, “ Do unto me whatever you wish.” He lost 
his temper again when Dadianus wooed him with bribes 
of money, high rank, and adoption as “son”. He curses 
him with his favourite epithet of “ filthy dog’’, and after 
enumerating his riches—20,300 pounds of gold, 44,009 
pounds of silver, countless cattle, vineyards, plantations, 
olive groves, and “a palace ornamented with all the 
ornamentations of this world’’, he cries out, “I of my 
own accord abandoned my own great riches which my 
fathers left me.”’ 

When, trying another form of seduction, Dadianus led 
him at evening to the apartments of his wife, the only 
advantage George took was to persuade her to stand up 
for herself and so defy the Dragon, or weakness, which is 
one form of Evil. He taught her courage. 

Courage, one feels, was everything to him. It made 
everything simple. It left one’s mind free, one could get on 
with considering other things. And George, in his mid- 
twenties, had done a good deal of considering, as his final 
prayer shows. There was only one time when he is alleged 
to have “shrieked”’ and that was when pointed goads 
were passed up his nose, to pierce his brain. For the rest 
he confronted his torturer with the simple, proud, mocking 
statement, ‘‘ Dost thou not know that we who are of the 
race of Christians do not die speedily ? And especially is 
this true in respect of myself.” That self he comforted 
with the reflection “‘ the suffering of the body is only a 
transitory thing ’”’—a statement whose depth is clearer 
to us than some other martyrs’ meanderings. 
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That, it seems to me, is one of the reasons for the great 
appeal of this warrior. He is not meek. He is no milk 
and water saint. He is Light, the light of reason 
against darkness. He does not experience emotional 
ecstasy. He remains self-disciplined and level-headed 
through his suffering, and there is a refreshing quality 
of cultivated intellect about him, as instanced in his 
expounding to Queen Alexandra and as recorded by 
Theodotus, who knew his kinsmen. ‘‘ His youthfulness 
apertained only to the body. He was well-informed in 
understanding.” He was Saint George, but also warrior 
George—“ The Horseman of Christ,’ “‘ The Shining Man.’ 

With that last designation we come on a clue. George 
has had attributed to him most of the powers of demi-gods 
as well as of saints. He was identified with Moses, Elijah, 
Michael the Archangel (presumably through confusion as 
leader of the Heavenly Host), with Marduk and Tammiaz 
of Babylon, with Horus the Elder and Ra of Egypt, with 
Perseus, with Mithraic initiation. 

Those who wish can see in his legend a form of sun- 
worship. Light is always associated with him. His prison 
is always filled with light. His face is ‘‘ ten thousand times 
brighter than the sun”. He is called a lamp, a brilliant 
star. His name is to “shine brightly” and in heaven he 
wears a golden helmet. Further, it can be remembered 
that his name means, literally, “ husbandman.”? He is 
known, even, as “the husbandman of God’. In this 
connection his tortures symbolize what happens to earth. 
His three deaths are three seasons, his fourth the com- 
pletion of the cycle. His miracles are mainly lifegiving ; 
he heals, he supplies food, and particularly he causes the 
wood of planks, pillars, and thrones to bear leaf and fruit. 
He has only to stamp his foot for “ exceeding sweet” 
water to spring forth. He is always attended by the perfume 

1 In turn identified with Helios. 
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of flowers (in England the rose is his emblem). The 
Arabs have a prophet, Girgis Bakiyd, “the Resurrected 
One *’—here it should be observed that at times he appears 
to become both Christ and God. Through his earthly 
title he is Lord George, and through embracing the 
Galilean faith he is George the Galilean, the source of 
these appellations being themselves lost sight of. 

Once this becomes clear we notice that the place of the 
three Marys is with him taken by his mother, his sister, 
and his betrothed. There are earthquakes at his death. 
Being hung on a tree or post, and being nailed to wood, 
play a large part in his agony. The number seven recurs. 
It is explicitly stated that he comes next in holiness to the 
Trinity. But in their zeal, and as if that were not enough, 
his chroniclers seem to have included him by super- 
imposition. 

It is fact that his father died when he was ten. It is 
legend that his mother, sister, and betrothed were “ taken 
up into heaven”’ before him, so that they should not see 
his death in this world. Through this George has early on 
divinity’s attribute of being solitary—later to be sole. 
He is alone. This is stressed again and again. He was 
alone at Tyre. ‘“‘ The Apostles preached in all the ends of 
the world, but they were twelve in number. Thou, O 
George, thou son of righteousness, did alone and by thy- 
self defy the idolators and their armies.” Again, “ We 
boast Ourselves in thee and in the greatness of thy patient 
endurance and We do so especially because thou art one 
by thyself.” Gradually the lonely one came to stand 
alone—unsurpassed and incomparable. None can equal 
him for valour or for devotion. He is “far superior” 
to all other martyrs—some of whom, be it noted, protested 
at what they felt favouritism. Finally, “ every believing 
soul after it hath gone forth from its body shall bow down 
to the Holy Trinity, and then it shall be taken ”—not to 
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Paul or Peter, nor to the Virgin Mary, but to “ my beloved 
George’, the laughing saint of Lydda, “ that it may bow 
down to him.” 

To sum up, it would seem that portions of all religions, 
all myths, have been magnetized to George, the “ chosen 
warrior ”’ 

It may perhaps help readers who have followed thus far 
to understand why, if I conclude with some of his own 
words—first to his murderers after one of his resurrections, 
and then to his Maker, before his last death. 


j 

The soldiers who had been ordered to scatter the pieces 
of his body from a hill were returning to report the carrying- 
out of their duty. St. George, reassembled, ran after them, 
calling out, “‘ Wait for me, for behold I am coming to go 
with you to the King.”” The soldiers were startled. George, 
seeing their confusion, just back from the dead, laughed. 
“Yea, I am he whom ye cast away.” 

No rancour, no moralizing. Simply a statement which 
may seem almost lighthearted for the occasion. 

But when he addressed his God we may notice that he 
was pure-hearted as well. “Let me offer up a prayer,” 
he says, “ on behalf of the generations of men which shall 
come ’’—no request that his tormentors should be forgiven 
their sin in torturing him; nothing presumptuous or 
personal. He continues, “I see very many peoples who will 
wish to divide my body among them as soon as I have 
finished my course. And Thou, O Lord, knowest that my 
body will not suffice for all the world.’”’ Yet, ‘“‘ Remember, 
O Lord, that they are flesh and blood; Thou knowest 
their ways. Whosoever wisheth to lead them astray or 
to separate them from Thee, do Thou crush the evil one 
under their feet and reckon not against them their sins. 
Grant grace to my name so that no trouble of any sort 
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or kind shall disturb and no dangerous wound come upon 
those who shall commemorate me.” 

His petition found favour. ‘“‘ Thy name is joined to 
My Name, so that it may be a harbour of salvation to all 
the world. And every man who believeth on thy name and 
in the suffering which thou hast endured for My Name’s 
sake, I will deliver from every kind of tribulation and those 
serious trials wherein the children of men fall . . . in the 
terrifying place of judgment, in the office of the tax- 
gatherer, from the hands of thieves and the jaws of wild 
beasts.”” If anyone cries three times to the “‘ God of 
St. George ”’, then “I will answer them speedily’. There 
follow specifications of the grace accorded—‘‘ whoseover 
giveth alms in thy name, I will not allow quickly to suffer 
want.’’ Anyone who helps the poor, women with child, 
the lame, or the blind in the name of St. George is to be 
numbered among the saints. And, above all, ““ He whose 
fate it is to find a portion of thy body or even a thread of 
thine apparel, shall find salvation therein.” 


6 

In connection with that last, and in view of the history 
of this island, it may be recollected that the heart of St. George 
rests in this country, in St. George’s chapel at Windsor. 
It was given to King Henry V, whose victories were 
financed by that Mayor of London, Dick Whittington, 
the history of whom and his cat we know so much better 
than that of our patron and his “ spiritual white horse ”’, 
or unicorn, the symbol of purity and therefore of strength. 


7 
George replied quietly, “Thou hast honoured me 
exceedingly, far more than I have deserved.” Then, turning 
to the soldier who was to execute him, he gave his last order, 
“My son, perform thy mission,” and “ the soldier cut off 
his head with the sword.” 


THE NEW CANTERBURY TALE 
TOLL AND TRIUMPH 


There are tears for many things ; and human sufferings touch human hearts. 
—ineid, Bk. ii. 


CITIZEN : 
The midnight raids were upon us: 
Fascination of fire 
Forced us to adoration: O Lord have mercy upon us: 
To what shali we aspire? 


Dawns droning with dread, 
Days of disaster 
And darkness drenched with destruction: who said 
Man was the master ? 


Rooted, we watched the flames, 
Hypnotized by fire, 
Fire that burns up the memory of our names 
Yet raised desire 


From the black mines of lust 
And a blind generation 
To the mind miracle of matter that is dust 
Afire with creation. 


Miniature men in the street 
Are dwarfed by the huge 
Disaster that drowns them; and the symbols of church 
and state 
Are a soon-shattered refuge. 


Cellars transformed to tombs, 
Charred flesh remains 
And the fanfare of flame that is trumpeted forth from bombs 
Comforts no pains. 


POEM 17 


The motionless cracked bells 
Of cathedrals poised 
On Be keystone of Europe in the wailing strings of the 
shells 
Clamour no deaths or joys: 


For death is a nightly dread 
Holding no danger, 
And the bitter joys of the living are soon abated 
Or quenched in anger. 


Shall we go down to earth: 
Cold consolation. 
Fear is a fire-full friend: attendant at birth 
And in death a consummation. 


But fire is a great consumer 
And leaves no memorial : 
Ashes are raised in the wind like a plague or a rumour. 
Shall we make light of burial ? 


PROPHET : 
Fire reigning in heaven 
And upon earth 
The reign of bombs: seven times out of seven 
Man has denied his birth. 


Sprung from astounding stock, 
Seed of light years 


Is man raising a ruin upon the rock 
Formation of his fears ? 


Out of historical clay 
Man has created disaster 
After disaster: and yet can man still say 
Man is the master. 
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Though Canterbury falls 

And green Llandaff 
Out of the acrid agony of Saint Paul’s 
To the unshaken Taft 


Music and flames are fed 
From sorcerers’ springs : 
The mass of mankind fighting flames they dread 
With fire that sings ; 


And every evil city’s 
Sirens shall wail 
Their weird lament of loveliness and pity 
Till fire or death prevail. 


For fire within man flares. 
But all fire burns, 
Lights or destroys what man desires or dares, 
Consumes him as he learns. 


All that a man has known 
In a lifetime, is learnt 
From terror kindled in darkness and bred in the bone 
Or flame of argument. 


So therefore take this choice 
Between the controlled 
And flaring flame you inherit and that incendiary voice 
Whose birth but few foretold. 


For now is a skeleton 
Polished with hatred 
Haunting your continents; but in the green world of 
creation 
There is none but imagined dead. 


POEM 19 


POET: 
Out of this burning legend 
Of a tangible death 
Citizen and prophet have spoken, while I imagined 
No more than man upon earth. 


The fire of man my theme, 
Myth of the mind 
As spirit; and in splendour proclaim the extreme 
Toll and triumph of mankind. 


In winter, snow fell slowly, 
And cast its spell 
On city and silent hill until the unholy 
Flames created hell : 


The red glare in the skies, 
October fires, 
London and Leningrad flickering in man’s eyes 
Transfixed by the toppling spires. 


Then men for a time were aware 
Of the seed that inspires 
Revolt and revenge in the angels, and destroyed despair ; 
But in their mourning, pyres 


Blazed out across their lands ; 
The wastes of snow 
Were dark and desolate, and only work for hands 
Remained, and winds to blow. 


Grief is a desolation : 
But human sorrow 
Moves more in man than mere imagination, 
Making out of to-morrow 
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A vast magnificence 
Of rest and motion: 
Man alone moves in a mood of love and vengeance, 
His state born of a commotion 


Within the bone and the brain: 
The ice and snow 
Turn crimson, and no magic of seasonal rain 
Can quench the fire we know 


In the heart’s wreckage glows 
Like phcenix-clay, 
Which out of the scarlet and black beauty of the fire rose 
And suffers no decay. 
PETER HELLINGS 


A NOTE ON POETRY AND THE STAGE 
By GORDON BOTTOMLEY 


DRAMA IS ONE of the fundamental activities of the mind, 
and there must have been some kind of stage as soon as 
language became organic, even though it was thought of as 
a place for worship; but the primeval theatre has no 
history until literature becomes allied with it: it first comes 
into an esteem heightening to veneration as the home of 
poetry, of Greek poetry. Yet poetry is not wholly litera- 
ture—the art of literature Littere Humaniores, is dependent 
upon writing, and latterly printing: poetry owes its 
preservation to these, but it only reaches full existence in 
sound—The Sound Of Poetry Is Part Of Its Meaning. 
The text of Shakespeare has at least as much kinship with 
the full score of a symphony, a piece of chamber music, or 
(and especially) an opera as it has with Montaigne’s Essays, 
or Lamb’s—and much more than with Bacon’s. 

This is equally true for Milton’s Paradise Lost (com- 
posed in sound) against his Areopagitica: the gradual shift 
of opinion in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, under 
the increasing domination of the printing-press which 
caused poetry to be thought of as a matter for the eyes, may 
well be responsible for the signs of functional maladies 
which are sometimes apparent in the texture of con- 
temporary verse. This astigmatism of thought, however, 
is only vitally injurious in the theatre: there will always be 
poetry-lovers who know how to give poetry its full life in 
sound at their firesides—and poets who discover anew, 
each for himself, the delight of composing in sound; as 
we know by the Westmorland farmer’s report of “ Old 
Wordsworth booming away” on the hillside; and the 
story of Tennyson composing on his walks, and once at 
least failing to write the poem down until too late. But in 

the theatre this idea of verse as literature has combined with 
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other strands of thought to foster a doctrine that poetry 
has no place there. A consummate man of the theatre of 
the last generation who, with a facile talent for verse, had 
begun life as a poet, came at last to the explicit belief that 
verse was dead in the theatre, and simply a matter for 
literature. 

If this were true, it would still be true only for a theatre 
and an age; and it is entangled with a mistaken idea that 
the stage is a place for the presentation of a facsimile of life ; 
in the last resort, of a facsimile of the surrounding daily 
life. This, indeed, has been generally held in Britain for a 
long time now. The traverse which divided the Eliza- 
bethan stage into a fore-stage and a back- or upper-stage 
retained its place and its function long after it had been 
transformed into a drop-curtain: but when it was moved 
forward to the footlights of the fore-stage, along with its 
picture-frame, dramatic poetry was doomed. The picture- 
frame had fostered the painted scene: with its advance it 
created the box-scene, and abolished that intimacy of 
speaker with audience which the free platform of the fore- 
stage had fostered. Perhaps the Bancrofts, with their plays 
of the Bread-and-Butter School clinched the break when 
they provided their modern interiors with ceilings (which 
destroyed the last of the resonance that poetry needs) and 
real locks to the doors. 

The stage had been reconstructed in the interests of real 
scenes and colloquial speech: we have seen the result in 
the elevation of a section of theatric art at the expense of 
the rest ; in a genre of light social comedy, that is the only 
department of their profession in which many of our 
players are skilful—and that, nevertheless, has been accom- 
panied by a deterioration in stage-diction. Against this will 
be set the fact that a few plays by Shakespeare are never 
long absent from the stage; and that the genius of one 
young producer has given life to modern verse at the 
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Mercury Theatre. But in doing so he has broken down the 
limitations of proscenium-stage structure in the direction 
of the antique freedom. As to current productions of 
Shakespeare in modern theatres, it is confined to a few 
plays enjoyed for plot and characterization—and for the 
work of a few actors with an instinctive feeling for poetry ; 
but the stage-structure does not instigate this instinct 
where it is not inborn; neither does it create such desires 
in an audience that managers are encouraged to revive the 
less popular of Shakespeare’s plays, or the rest of the 
Jacobean drama (which we label as a National Heritage and 
leave on its shelves). 

It has been usually held that the late Victorian actor- 
managers smothered Shakespeare with scenery ; but Irving, 
at least, knew his scenery was not necessary, and almost 
expressed a personal desire to do without it. The trend of 
the time was against him—and the construction of his 
theatre: and poets realized this when William Poel 
reconstructed an Elizabethan platform-stage, with im- 
mediate contact and communication between players and 
listeners—and no picture-frame. 

The effect of Poel’s early productions was like a miracle 
performed upon material so familiar as Romeo and Juliet 
and Hamlet: his work upon Everyman was a feat of 
resurrection of something long thought dead. Only an 
antiquarian rigidity prevented his making his full effect on 
the contemporary theatre. His museum-piece stage dis- 
tracted the general attention from his liberation of the actor, 
and of the actor’s voice in a sudden enhancement of stage- 
speech. 

It was then that some lovers of stage-poetry realized 
that speech in a verse-play is not the same thing as 
speech in a colloquial play. The sound of the words 
counts for much more: the power of the words is 
enhanced by the control of rhythm: the words, in short, 
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manifestly became the action at supreme moments, though 
uttered in stillness. Poel’s success seems now a simple 
thing in the telling: when it was new it was startling. 
Probably it was responsible for Yeats’s saying that, in 
rehearsing verse-plays, he wished he could stand his players 
in so many tubs, and himself push the tubs about the stage 
with a long pole when he wanted the players to move and 
establish themselves in new relationships. 

It is not on record that he put the idea into practice: 
such enthusiasm would have defeated itself by realization : 
but the enhancement of diction’s place in the play by the 
use of verse was realized anew at that time. It seemed clear 
that such a piece of stage-work as, say, the garden-scene in 
Romeo and Juliet had much less affinity with the love-scene 
between the plumber and the ballet-girl in Robertson’s 
Caste, or even the last scene of Maurice Donnay’s Amants, 
than with some masterpiece of opera. Verse is an un- 
natural, patterned utterance as much as the vocal part of 
an opera is: and the quality of its sound can count for 
nearly as much. 

There have, indeed, been ages in which poetry was con- 
sidered to be part of music, rather than of literature—in the 
genre of the ancient Ballad, for instance; and vocal tone 
was then recognized as part of verse-expressiveness. But 
it is as much so in Romeo and Juliet, when the Romeo and 
Juliet of the hour know how to make it so. 

Dramatic poetry, indeed, to live wholly on the stage, 
must be in supreme control; and not simply one of the 
factors of a general effect, as speech is in The School for 
Scandal or Rosmersholm or La Dame Aux Camellias. Beyond 
that, its visual effect will not be complete unless stage- 
movement is controlled, dominated by the rhythms of 
the verse as well as by the actualistic needs of the theme. 
A different training of the player’s body is needed. 

The dramatic poetry of other European countries has 
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oftener recognized ! that actualization (in a naturalistic 
plotting) of a play’s theme is not very logical in combina- 
tion with an artificial, patterned speech controlled by 
verse-form and metrical detail. Racine may seem more 
naturalistic than Aischylus; but each in his degree has 
worked upon a basis of matching a patterned, non-natural 
speech with a patterned non-natural plot. Consider an 
extreme example of this idea, in The Seven Against Thebes 
—written for two actors playing many parts, and a Chorus 
which punctuates this series of duets. The effect is almost 
that of a poem in an enlarged oztava rima, the duet suggested 
by the alternating rhymes, the Chorus by the punctuating 
couplets ; and yet this formalization interferes in no way 
with a concurrent symbolization of reality. 

It seems possible that such a formalization—a speech 
enhanced by the way in which poetic utterance causes 
language to breed in on itself, and subjected to the intense 
expressive control of rhythm and metre (of a variation of 
metres, with a lyric element, and not simply the familiar 
blank verse that is still founded upon Elizabethan and not 
contemporary speech) might give a new stage-life to 
dramatic poetry. If, that is, such a drama could be liberated 
from the restrictions of a stage on which speech has become 
largely a commentary or illuminant of action, a richer speech 
might become the action—as it was in the times when the 
dramatic art is known to have been supreme. 

In a fuller connection with the prose, proscenium- 
theatre of the present than any other modern poet has 


known, Yeats came to despair of poetry ever being accept- 

1 While the great fires of the mind were illuminating our Elizabethans and 
first Jacobeans, they found no difficulty in using verse to develop a plotting which 
might equally have been developed in prose; but when the fires were dying 
down in Massinger and Shirley, the prose-plot took command and made of 
blank-verse another method of writing prose. Dryden probably felt the difficulty 
when he would have substituted the heroic couplet ; but instead of being content 
with an artificial speech, he confounded his effort by concocted artificial plots 
too often. Psychological truth is the only reality which a creative artist may 


not neglect. 
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able there. This he attributed in part (and rightly) to the 
structure of the stage; but greatly also (and not con- 
vincingly) to the insensitivity and ignorance of modern 
audiences. He believed a solution might be found in a 
theatre of “a little clan”’, a clan of aristocrats—such a 
theatre as had come into being in Japan in our Elizabethan 
era. With an imaginative resource that reminded us he 
had studied in his youth the art of design as well as that of 
literature, he conceived a physical theatric structure that 
might be used in any large room—liberating the theatre of 
poetry from trammels of scenery and all back-stage 
machinery. He followed his Japanese inspirers by bringing 
the dance into combination with the poem: it was a more 
highly organized combination than could soon be fruitful 
in Britain, but it showed that a greater study of stage- 
movement than we have known here could heighten and 
supplement poetic expression. In constituting his unit of 
drama he added a group of speakers who might be described 
as a Solo-Chorus, thereby opening the way to still more 
potentialities. 

Perhaps the limitations he imposed on these vital 
inventions discouraged him from developing them, and 
from insisting on the form to the public: at any rate he 
took them no further, and even remade the finest of the 
plays in a way which less usefully subjugated poetry to 
dance. 

His ideas found more potent opportunities in two new 
theatres. The Poet Laureate’s, built in his garden on Boar’s 
Hill, was no less explicitly intended for poetry: it had 
indeed a proscenium, but its drawbacks were neutralized 
by an inner stage at a higher level and with a second 
proscenium. The two levels made practicable and con- 
vincing the development of a choric element again: and 
the traverse was reinstated. 

Mr. Terence Gray’s reorganization of an ancient Cam- 
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bridge theatre contributed still more ideas for a poetic 
stage. He abolished the proscenium, substituting massive 
tableau-curtains which could either reconstitute one at 
need or be thrust widely aside to leave a platform-stage 
controlled by an all-pervasive lighting system (notably 
without footlights); and this stage he opened to the 
auditorium with several steps along its whole width. In 
spite of several enlightened experiments in reorganizing 
auditoriums, the Cambridge Festival Theatre was the only 
attempt so far made in England at fundamental innovation 
in the theatre, and the creation of a universal stage. It is 
regrettable that its creator’s tenure was so short; for it 
might have been the seat of fruitful experiment and creation 
for many years. It was of its time, and not an Elizabethan 
museum-piece: but it demonstrated the superiority—nay, 
the necessity—of the Elizabethan platform-stage for the 
presentation of poetry. Yeats had been suspicious of the 
facilities of modern stage-lighting ; but there it was seen 
that the more completely the stage could be illuminated, the 
less need would there be for explicit scenery and the 
elaboration of detailed realization. Poetry could live more 
fully in its ambiences of light. 

A stage at two levels ; a stage with a wide, stepped front ; 
each in its different way offered similar opportunities to 
those of parados and orchestra in ancient Greece, of using a 
Chorus yet at the same time defining its expressive purpose 
in distinguishing it from the play. Within true choric verse 
there is embodied a technique and discipline for its utter- 
ance. It has too long been the prey of the musician ; but 
his vocalized tones are no solution of its problems, and 
cannot have been known in the Greek theatre which 
invented the form. The greater durations of musical 
utterance would disrupt performance and poetic form alike 
if they were applied to the full text of the choric portions 
of any play of its great dramatists : while vocalization kills 
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words, and words are more important than notes—with a 
rarer music too in their infinite modulations of tone, in 
comparison with the singer’s semitones and the musician’s 
aspirations after quarter-tones. 

The great drama in former ages used, then, theatres 
with which scene-painting and place-realization had little 
todo. Aschylus as well as Shakespeare set their scene with 
their characters’ potent words: and their method is still 
the right one for a modern theatre of poetry. If it can 
become again the only one, so much the better; both on 
account of the consequent simplification of problems of 
mounting, which would do much to free such a theatre 
from its dependence on the capitalist, and thus make poets 
and other poor men free of it; and also because the less 
dependence there is on mechanic factors, the more sources 
of effect can be found in the poetry itself. 

The blank-verse of our dead theatre is no longer 
sufficient: every kind of verse-form should find a place 
and a function in a live theatre, as they all did in the 
beginning—lyric measures in the Chorus; narrative 
measures, and specific narrative poetry, in forwarding the 
development of the play’s theme, and in bridging and 
subsuming places in the story not easily capable of dramatic 
exhibition ; and more metrical devices than the customary 
one (and even including stanzaic forras) in the essential 
poetic device of soliloquy, but equally in dialogue also. 
If it is objected that such resources are out of place in a 
play, the answer should be that they may have been so 
awhile, but not always: dialogue, for instance, is often 
conducted economically and constructively in (and counter- 
pointed across) the stanza-shape of a’ ballad: a narrative 
piece has been seen to be structural as a “ narration” in 
modern music-drama, and just as much so in the Messenger’s 
speech in a Greek play. The latter, indeed, may be looked 
on as a fundamental need in a verse-play—both as offering 
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too fine an opening for poetry at the height to be neglected, 
and also (as has already been said) in bridging passages in 
the story which do not lend themselves to the stage. The 
Elizabethans knew this, for all their realism in plotting ; but 
few of them—except Shakespeare, at such points as the 
description of Ophelia’s death—had the creative resource 
necessary to make the most of such opportunity. 

There is no intention in all this to confine the Chorus to 
its antique function, where it had a ritual purpose that at 
points brought it outside its purpose in the play. Its 
members may still be among the dramatis personae ; but its 
function can be usefully enlarged by depriving them of 
personal existence on that level, and using them corporately 
to exist (instead of supererogatory scene-painting) as a 
bacxground to an action—or even to create the atmosphere 
in which characters exist and the play passes. As an 
instance, I have in mind a scene in which a demented 
woman, in great agony of mind, had run wildly among 
desolate mountains in heavy snow: verse and choric 
movement together worked with the actress to a grandeur 
of effect which the same actress alone among painted canvas 
would not easily have equalled. 

It seems certain that in Athens and seventeenth-century 
Comédie Francaise a play in verse was much more of a 
costume recital than any audience would endure now ; for 
that could only have succeeded when superb accomplish- 
ment in the delivery of verse could count on audiences 
trained by long custom to appreciate such a gift. This 
cannot be hoped for now for a long time ; to make verse 
acceptable now, its producer has to obtain a continual 
slight change in the scene presented, in order that the eye 
may unobtrusively assist the ear to listen: and a great 
factor in this may be the work of the Chorus under an 
imaginative ballet-mistress, who will not wish to make 
chorus into ballet (leaving its members with no breath for 

Cc 
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their primary work in verse), but will further them with a 
scheme of subsidiary movement that would be a satisfying 
plastic composition if interrupted at any moment. In the 
snow-scene instanced above, the inspiration was not the 
obvious one of whirling snow in a dance, but the far 
greater possibilities of new-fallen snow, slipping and 
trailing from one gracious shape to another. 

In the first years after experiments of this kind in the 
Boar’s Hill Theatre, sundry professional experiments in 
London did not take sufficiently into account the difference 
between such work and acting. There were some innocent 
and spontaneous attempts at the Westminster Theatre 
about that time which, in their confiding unrealization of the 
needs of the genre, would soon have brought discredit on 
it if they had not been too half-hearted to continue. 

A fully integrated poetic drama, indeed, again shows its 
kinship with opera in the need for a subsidy in some form 
to cover training and rehearsal which no box-office could 
cover: or the work of highly trained amateurs in one or 
two famous societies for choral music might offer another 
model for the creation of a working organism. 

On the other hand, for the performance of poetry the 
need for a costly theatre of the conventional type does not 
arise. It is true that the more the electrician can help, the 
better ; yet the fundamental need for him is moderate, and 
the only other needs are for a platform at two levels, and a 
neutral background. A book of property-designs for the 
hieratic Oriental NO drama can indicate to us how slight a 
contact with actuality the furnishing of the stage needs. 
Every facet of the potentially great beauty obtainable, 
centres in the performers: if they are right, nothing can 
maim such a drama: and the only finishing touch that can 
be added to them is to spare no expense in the single item 
of clothing them suitably for their purpose. In the 


equivalent theatre of the Far East, the dresses are of such 
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fine design and value that they have the veneration and 
care of church-vestments, and pass from one generation of 
players to another; and that might well be the ideal here 
too for a Theatre of Poetry. 


LINCOLNSHIRE BOMBER STATION 


ACROSS THE ROAD the homesick Romans made 

The ground-mist thickens to a milky shroud ; 

Through flat, damp fields call sheep, mourning their dead 
In cracked and timeless voices, unutterably sad, 
Suffering for all the world, in Lincolnshire. 


And I wonder how the Romans liked it here... 

Flat fields, no sun, the muddy misty dawn, 

And always, above all, the mad rain dripping down, 

Rusting sword and helmet, wetting the feet 

And soaking to the bone, down to the very heart.... 
HENRY TREECE 


THE BESIEGED 
By ALEX COMFORT 


KEYES 

Mrs. KEYES 

ANNA, their daughter 

ERNEST, their son 

Jor, Anna’s betrothed 

ANNOUNCER 

FOTHERGILL, in Joe’s air crew 

BRANDES, the consultant 
Time—the present 


AcT ONE 


(A room after dark—the curtains drawn. There is a single 
reading lamp but no other light. It stands on a green-topped 
card-table. ERNEST is sitting in a wheel chair beside it, his 
feet wrapped up in a tartan blanket, drawing on a board across 
his knees. ANNA has been reading aloud to him—her book is 
open in front of her.) 

(Before the curtain rises, five aircraft pass over, one after 
another, and the last of them is just out of earshot as the stage 
is seen for the first time. Silence.) 

ERNEST: Well, you might go on. 

(Silence. After a few seconds the sixth aeroplane passes 
over.) 

ERNEST: Satisfied ? There were only six. Five plus one 
makes six. | 

ANNA (Jeginning to read) : This old fornicating fellow will 
not out of my mind yet. Gentlemen, I’ll begin to you all 
and I desire more of your acquaintance with all of my 
heart. Fill the gentlemen some beer, George. Look, 
George, the little boy’s come again, methinks he looks 
something like the Prince of Orange in his long stocking, 
if he had a little harness about his neck, George, I will 
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have him dance fading. Fading is a fine jig, ’ll assure you, 
gentlemen. Begin, brother... (Ernest has by now begun 
to whistle.) You aren’t listening. 

ERNEST: It isn’t even as if you knew he was up to-night. 

ANNA: What are you drawing ? 

ERNEST: The new sundial. The mess are going to cast 
it in cement to go on the lawn outside the guardroom. 
They say they want to decorate the place a bit themselves. 
Like it ? 

ANNA (taking it): You shouldn’t... tire yourself. 

ERNEST: You weren’t going to say that. You were 
going to say I shouldn’t waste my time. But I want them 
to have this—it’ll do them good. 

ANNA: What is it? The figure, I mean ? 

ERNEST: A woman and a child looking up at the sky. 
Where are the others ? 

ANNA: Mother’s been in town all day. 

ERNEST: She’s back. I heard her come in. Old Jefferson 
muttered something about a new doctor last time he was 
here. I think she went to see him. 

ANNA: Yes—she went to see him. Why a woman and 
a child P 

ERNEST: Just as souvenirs. 

ANNA: Anyone would think they never risked their 
own lives. 

ERNEST: We’ve said all this before. Damn it all, a 
dying man can say what he likes. I’m making them a 
sundial according to my own ideas. If they don’t like it 
they can smash it up to fill sandbags. Are you going to 
read some more? 

ANNA: If you like. But stop making me angry. Begin, 
brother—now a’capers, sweetheart: now a turn of the 
toe, and then tumble—can you tumble, youth ? 

ERNEST: Hey—I can hear old Jefferson upstairs. 
(Shouting.) Jefferson! Jefferson—come down here, you 
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blighter ! Anna, open the door, there’s a good girl—he 
can’t hear me. 

(ANNA opens the door and stands beside it.) 

ERNEST: Jefferson! (An outside door closes.) He 
hasn’t seen me. That means he gets no fee for this visit at 
any rate. Anna, what are they up to? 

ANNA: They went to see Jefferson’s old chief—the man 
who taught him. 

ERNEST: Taught him to misjudge a patient’s character 
and think him strong-minded enough to be told he was 
dying. He could have told you. He need not have 
told me. 

Anna: Did you want to be deceived ? 

ERNEST: Yes. I wonder what they said about me to-day. 
I won’t go into hospital. 

(Another plane goes over.) 

ANNA: Dr. Jefferson told him... 

ERNEST: That I’d had three negative blood cultures, 
that I needed cheering up, that he’d better come and see me. 

ANNA (looking at the window): Five of his cases have 
recovered. 

ERNEST: Out of how many? Is it a new drug? I 
remember the last one—the sulfadiazine—I went blue and 
vomited like a cat. 

(Another plane goes over.) 

ANNA (going to window): We shouldn’t live here. 

ERNEST: I’m not living. Is Joe coming in to-night ? 

Anna: I don’t know. If he’s not flying he may. He 
can’t tell me. 

ERNEST: Where’s mother? (ANNA does not answer.) 
At this very moment he may be liberating Europe— 
whee... crash ! Another street liberated. .. . 

ANNA: Shut up ! 

ERNEST: I’m sorry. Hadn’t you better go on reading ? 

ANNA (sitting down at the table again, beside the lamp): 
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Begin, brother. Now a’capers, sweetheart: now a turn of 
the toe, and then tunible—can you tumble, youth ? 

(Mrs. KEYEs comes in, slowly, and stands by the door.) 

Mrs. K.: Ernest, you’re drawing again. Don’t draw so 
much. It wears you out. 

ERNEST: I’ve got to do something. 

Mrs. K. (as she comes and sits down near ERNEST): I saw 
the Doctor. 

ERNEST : I heard Jefferson going. I called to him but he 
wouldn’t see me. I won’t go into hospital. 

Mrs. K.: I’ve promised you shan’t go. 

ERNEST: When’s he coming ? 

Mrs. K.: He promised me specially to come on Friday. 
He’s a very kind man. You know he taught Dr. Jefferson. 

ERNEST: Why does Jefferson want him to see me? 

Mrs. K.: He wants his help—to get you on your feet 
sooner, he said. I’m glad he’s coming. I know there’s 
nothing to worry about, but all the same I’m glad. 

ERNEST: Where’s father ? 

Mrs. K.: At the post, talking to Barnes. (Looking over 
the board.) What beautiful things you draw. What is it? 
A fountain ? 

ERNEST: A sundial. (She strokes his head.) 

Mrs. K.: You're a clever boy. 

ERNEST: Mother, what were you making out there? 

Mrs. K.: Coffee. 

ERNEST: I’d like some. 

Mrs. K.: I'll get it. (She goes out.) 

ERNEST: I’m a clever boy. I’m a clever boy. O my 
God, I shall tell her. 

ANNA: You dare: you dare. 

ERNEST: She’ll know ultimately. I’ve tried to let her 
know by hints. 

ANNA: If you tell her, I hope God punishes you. 

Ernest : I’ve a credit account of punishment to draw on. 
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ANNA: You aren’t the only one. Joe’s facing it, too. 
You’ve six months to live. He may not have another day. 

ERNEST: I suppose it’s true. I’m sorry for Joe. He'll 
leave nothing behind. 

ANNA: He’ll leave—no, it doesn’t matter. What does 
it matter what one leaves ? 

ERNEST: That’s all you know about it. Have you ever 
imagined utter darkness—when there’s nothing whatever ? 

ANNA: Yes. It would be good. 

Ernest: If you think that you must be devilish. If I had 
never built anything, I’d not be able to go through with it. 

Anna: You couldn’t help yourself—it’s a thing that you 
don’t have to go through with. It comes to you. Joe goes 
through with it—you sit and wait. 

ERNEST: He liberates people a thousand at a time—why 
can’t he have the decency to shoot me instead of some poor 
bloody German woman ? 

ANNA: Shut up ! Shut up ! 

ERNEST: I’m sorry. 

ANNA: SoamI. (She goes to him and stands where his 
mother stood.) You won’t tell her. 

ERNEST: No. She wouldn’t believe me if I told her. 
She hopes—even when she knows she’ll die herself some 
day, she hopes the soul is immortal. I’ve a new view of 
life—something I never saw before—how do ordinary 
people go on, when all the time they’re on the edge of 
Nothing ? Don’t they see it? How did I manage to live 
and study and rag about? It’s like the tightrope walker 
with his eyes bandaged, and if you take off the bandage he 
totters off the rope. 

ANNA: We have lost the bandage. (She puts her arm 
round him. The light is so arranged that we can see neither 
face.) 

ERNEST: I want to live for ever. 

Mrs. KEYEs (coming back with the coffee): Here it is. 
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(ANNA moves away from him. Mrs. KEYES sits down by 
a oa again. She picks up the book which ANNA was reading 
aloud. 

Mrs. Keyes: Don’t draw any more now, Ernest. 

(Another plane passes overhead.) 

ANNA (going to door): Come in, Father. 

(KEYEs, who has been standing outside listening, comes in 
sheepishly.) 

ERNEST: Hullo, dad. 

KEYES: Bitterly cold night. I’ve been down at the post 
talking to Barnes. Did you hear the news at six ? 

ERNEST: No. 

KEYES: Things are going a lot better. We're going to 
pull through. Time was when one didn’t dare to listen to 
the bulletins. I give it all six months—not longer. Don’t 
let me forget the news. 

(Nobody answers him. Another plane goes over.) 

ERNEST: Onward, Christian Soldiers. 

Mrs. Keyes: This is an extraordinary play you’re 
reading, Anna. 

ANNA: The Knight of the Burning Pestle. 

A ES horas round): Seen my pipe? Anybody seen 
my pipe: 

Gans begins to whistle between his teeth. The whole 
family is now grouped round the lamp. As they speak in turn, 
none of the others notices or moves—ANNA stands by the 
closed curtains, ERNEST surreptitiously draws, KEYES puffs at 
his pipe, vacantly, and MRS. KEYES continues to read the book. 
ERNEST : 

It would have been enough to have been deceived. 

I never knew until now how suddenly 

all things can lose meaning—the whole incredible circus 

be inverted, lost, astonished. The besieged 

wait for the entry of Nothing, the entry to Nothing. 

There is only one gift worth having, and that is life. 
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When one is still a child, I think one does not know: 
But if they had not told me, I think that I should still 
have found out some day, and seen the world darken, 
my house become unfamiliar, the grates fireless, 
the garden tainted, everything full of change 
of hideous going-out. 

It is not as if a single spark would remain 
a mineral crystal of thought, a small heart beating 
under the tides of moss. I have built bridges, 
it is absurd that my whole mind, myself, 
should rest on a piece of flesh, on the come-and-go 
of a ridiculous muscle ; all the unbuilt 
bridges thwarted by a mechanical failure. 
How do they live, the heavy people continue 
working and fighting—when they know it, smile 
and admit ‘“‘ Yes, we die’’; children write ‘‘ Man is 
mortal ”’ 

in copybooks. What is it that covers our eyes? 
What bloody joker chained me to a corpse— 
like my cracked uncle, who, to punish them 
bought toys and broke them in his children’s hands— 
and when I speak, the bones move in my face 
and when I draw, I can feel them moving again 
in my own hands. I have stolen 
a few more years with my two bridges 
a hundred perhaps—two hundred if they stand. 
It is kind madness, that the people 
are like the happy lions, and know nothing— 
can live with dead men’s pictures—be reminded 
that one who ate with them has utterly ceased— 
see every day the white stones, or the news 
that someone born before them has gone out, 
and still not wither. 

ANNA: Perhaps he is going out 
a cargo of murder packed behind his back, 
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or limping home again, the gunner dead, 

England a moonlit leaf, but he not seeing it. 

Because we have believed liars, because we have obeyed 

fools, he will kill, and then die 

who would have been the father of my children. 

There is only one freedom, to disobey, 

to demand life, to make life, to live 

but one cannot disobey death. Curse the world, damn it, 

liars and death and causes, the drivelling pimps 

who take our lives—the world that takes our lives. 
Mrs. KEYES : 

I have believed now, I will always believe 

that these things cannot be 

that he will not die 

that it will be as before 

help thou mine unbelief. 

I have believed now, I will always believe 

there is no time for being afraid 

the trees are real, they will always stand 

summer and snowfall. Why should one be afraid ? 

There is the fire burning. There are many things to do. 

I have believed now—I will always believe. 

KEYES : 

I have seen a dark sea, but I do not know where— 

water rocking our house like a staggering boat 

nobody tells me any longer what they are thinking : 

I have dreamed of seeing helmets in our street. 

Everything is going to be all right. 

ERNEST : 

I am afraid. I am afraid of sleep. 

(CIn the pause which follows, KEYES, still moving as though 
nothing had been said, looks at his watch, crosses R, and turns 
on the radio. As he sits down again, the figure of the 
ANNOUNCER is seen behind the cabinet of the set, lit apparently 
by the bulb inside.) 
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ANNOUNCER : 


Do not be afraid of sleep—I tell you 

it is the best gift that you can receive. 

Because you are dying you have no cause 

to be afraid of sleep—everything is made easier 
by it. You have no cause to be afraid of sleep. 


ERNEST : 


I will not go to sleep ! 


ANNOUNCER : 


The dying man 
fights the anesthetist, clings to his pain. 
Why should you not sleep when you can alter nothing ? 
You know perfectly well that you can alter nothing. 
Death will come to you even if you lie awake, | 
coming between sleep and morning, cold but welcome, 
the final reward of all obedience. 


ANNA: 


Do not peddle obedience here. If there is one thing 
my children shall learn, it shall be disobedience, 
refusal, refusal—not to surrender 

their hands and minds to swine, not to obey, 
Death is obedience. 


KEYES: 


We know perfectly well that we can alter nothing. 


ANNOUNCER : 


What is the good of disobeying death ? 

You do not change it—all your bones compel you. 
The only hope lies in obeying death 

obedience, like sleep, is well worth having. 


KEYES : 


Everything will be all right—we had better sleep 
we cannot change it. 


ERNEST : 


I would have changed it— 
this damnable joke is being played on me. 
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Those who obey finish as butchers and corpses— 
ANNOUNCER : 
And those who disobey as raving madmen— 
it is the same thing, one way or the other : 
there are certain limits you cannot exceed— 
and it is only reason to stay within them, 
sleep, and obedience, and good citizenship. 
ERNEST : 
You bloody salesman, peddling citizenship. . 
I know—you have the inevitable, a smiling club 
to knock me down, but there is still defiance. 
And man is only different from the rest, 
the dogs, the lions, because, knowing the end, 
seeing the darkness, still he can defy. 
ANNOUNCER : 
Willing or not, still you will all go down 
with dogs and lions into silence, knowing 
perfectly well that nothing can be changed. 
Mrs. KEYES : 
O, it is better to sleep. The water is darker 
than any winter lake. I will not look at it. 
I have believed now, I will always believe 
in sleep and in obedience. I will always believe— 
darker the unseen water now than any night. 
I have believed now, I will always believe, 
help my unbelief. 
KEYES : 
You are the old hired voice, familiar 
after twenty years, that sent my brothers to death. 
I have not forgotten that. 
But what you say is true—nobody can reason with you. 
ANNA: 
But we will not obey, even if you kill us— 
but we will not obey, nor turn and deny life—madness 
does not frighten us now, it is no madder 
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than what we know. The million voiceless curses 

of all men always, of all women always, 

who will not sleep, the thousands of the beggars, 

eyeless faces pressed to the panes of the glass, 

defy, defy. I will teach my children this, 

they shall know that all things are their enemies— 

I think the lions have learned what is good. 

ERNEST : 

The flesh that rules us is our enemy. 

We are bound to our bodies. One can defy the world 

but not the heart, the bones, the surly rebels 

are not amenable to reasoning—one cannot implore them 

to spare a thing worth having. They say “ Time”’, 

clap down the hood, calmly, fortuitously. 

There is nothing with which to reason 

and cursing is a waste of strength 

there is no one to curse 
Anna: I will still curse them 

I will still curse them 

Keyes: But there is nothing we can do to change it 

(ANNA rushes to turn off the set. Throughout the whole o f 
these speeches no character has ceased their occupation— 
ANNA standing still, ERNEST drawing, KEYES smoking, 
Mrs. Keyes reading. None has looked up. As ANNA turns 
off the light of the set, there is almost total darkness.) 

Mrs. Keyes: Anna, what are you doing ? 

ERNEST: Hey, I can’t see... . 

ANNA: I can’t stand it. 

(Momentary confusion. Suddenly the room lights are 
turned up. JOE, in the uniform of a pilot-officer, is standing 
with his hand on the switch. ANNA runs to him.) 

JoE: What are you all doing, sitting in the dark? 
What’s up, Anna ? 

Anna: I thought you were dead.... 

Jor: I’m anything but dead. Steady, old girl. 
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Mrs. KEyEs: We shouldn’t live so near the airfield. 
Every plane that goes over she thinksis yours. Now Anna... 

ERNEST: How’s the Christian Soldier ? 

Jor: Pretty fair. How’s the bridge-builder ? 

ERNEST: Working on a sundial that’ll make your ears 
burn. 

KEYES: How d’you think the war’s going, Joe boy? 

JoE: Wouldn’t know—l’m only fighting in it. Come 
and sit down Anna. (He leads her to the sofa.) 

Anna: I’msorry. I’ma silly fool. But we shouldn’t live 
here. It’s like being besieged. 

JoE: Besieged by me? 

ANNA: Yes. (He puts his arm round her.) 

Mrs. K.: Are any of the others coming in from the Mess ? 

JoE: Fothergill might, if he’s back in time. 

Mrs. K.: Because I’m going to bed. Frank, I’m going 
to bed—they don’t want to talk to us. Ernest, it’s high time 
for you. 

ERNEST: Presently, mother. 

Mrs. K.: Come along, Frank. (She kisses them good night 
—ANNA and ERNEST, then, with a laugh, JoE, who hugs 
her. 

ge (going out): Night, Joe. I want to talk to you 
some time. 

Jor: Night, sir. 

(All three wait, watching the door for a few seconds, until 
the steps are out of hearing.) 

Jor: What did the doctor say ? 

ERNEST: He’s bringing his esteemed teacher down here 
to touch my pulse, collect fifty guineas, and order the coffin. 
He’s coming on Friday. I live in hope. 

Joz: You don’t give him much help. You’re an ass, 
Ernest. Anyone would think you wanted to die. 

ErnEsT: Wanted? I want to die? Joe, you’ve got no 
idea what wanting to live means. 
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Jor: I rather doubt that. 

Ernest: If you want to live you need only disobey. 
I can’t desert from my body. Damn it, you only need to 
complain of being shaky and they’d ground you. 

Jor: Yes, they probably would. 

ERNEST: At the moment you aren’t only killing off 
grannies and infants, you’re killing off my sister. 

Anna: Shut up—shut up—for God’s sake shut up ! 

ERNEST: Race you, Ernest. 

ANNA: Yes, that’s it, it’s a race—we’re not people any 
more, we’re lemmings—all swimming out to sea as fast as 
we can go. There’s the prize of being rid of it all to the one 
who sinks first. P’ll race you, I’ll race you ! 

JoE: Anna ! 

ERNEST: We all need a drink. 

JoE: Is there any more coffee ? 

ERNEST: I'll get it. No, you needn’t open the door for 
me. (He propels himself out.) 

Jor: What on earth happened to us then? 

ANNA: I don’t know. Leave me alone, Joe. I’ve just 
about had enough to-night. Father’s so full of confidence 
that his hand shakes too much to hold a cup. 

Jor: It’s pretty bad for you—Ernest, and now me. 

ANNA: Yes. I wonder which will win ? 

Jor: Why the devil did the doctor tell him ? 

ANNA: He didn’t know him. He heard the name of the 
thing, and knew what it was. He knows everything. 

Jor: What’s he like—in the week, I mean? 

ANNA: Intolerable—he’s terrified. 

Jor: He’s very bitter. In some ways he’s like a very old 
man. 

ANNA: Have you seen the sundial ? 

JoE (taking up the design): This? 

ANNA: A woman and a child staring up at the sky. 

Jor: Yes. I know. IfI were in his shoes—If I had his 
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talent—I’d work myself to death—I’d produce nothing but 
designs—it would be a race against time, but at least I’d 
leave something. 

ANNA: No, he’s paralysed by it. Have you seen any of 
his work ? 

Jor: The three houses beyond the aerodrome, that we 
had to pull down for our run-in. 

ANNA: His big work—the bridges he built ? 

JoE: No. Only the photographs. Where are they? 

ANNA: One in America—that was the bridge he won 
the medal for: the Americans bought it. The other was 
finished last year—it’s in Luebeck. He never saw it—it was 
started the year war broke out. We had to hurry home. It 
was when he was beginning to be ill. 

Joe: IfI had his talent, if I had anything to live for like 
thats oe. 

ANNA: Yes? 

Jor: I’d take his advice. 

(Silence. ERNEST appears at the door.) 

ERNEST. There’s none left. It’s cold. 

(He comes over in his wheel-chair and sits by Jor.) 

ERNEST: It’s all right, Joe. I’m not losing my nerve. 
You mustn’t think I insult you when I say you don’t know 
what it means to want to live. I have special reasons. You 
don’t know how one desires permanence—my work in 
stone expresses that. I should go mad if I couldn’t cheat 
reality that far—my bridges may last two or three hundred 
years with luck. They’re well enough built for that. At 
any rate it beats the universe for a little longer. I sometimes 
think that if one defies it enough one may alter it, though 
that’s a damn silly idea. It gets you in the end—the Second 
Law of Thermodynamics means we must go mad, or not 
know, or just defy. Isn’t the sum of all our defiances worth 
something ? 

Joz: In politics perhaps—but you don’t stay alive by 
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defying death like a third-rate Macbeth, boy. You value 
living =r 

eee It wouldn’t be decent to tellmeI over-estimate it. 

Jor: Yes, it would. We're all in the same boat. You do 
over-estimate it. What the devil does non-existence matter? 

ERNEST: You see an ash tree, and know that in six 
months all ash trees will cease to exist. You sleep in a room 
and look at the cracks in the ceiling and know that those are 
the last thing you'll ever see. You know the place where 
you'll cease to exist. It’s horrible. 

Jor: Why? Damn it, you can’t alter it by being afraid. 

ERNEST: No, you can’t. I wonder what’s the matter 
with us to-night. Just before you came in, we were all 
sitting saying nothing, but I could guess what the rest 
were thinking—the wireless churning out the usual charnel 
stuff, only in terms of thousands ; I suppose I ought to be 
wondering who the hell I am to be so concerned about my 
bloody little self. When are you going to get started on 
that sundial ? 

Jor: When I get a few days—the moulds will have to 
be made. 

ERNEST: How long do you think a cement sundial 
will... last ? 

JoE: I don’t know. 

Ernest: It might be a long time—extraordinary how 
some things have lasted—look at the bust of Nefertiti— 
and that blue vase out of the Imperial palace at Pekin. 
(Nobody says anything in reply.) 

ERNEST (slowly): But we don’t know the artists’ names. 
We don’t know their names. Why didn’t they sign the 
things ? (ANNA and Jos are side by side watching him.) I 
signed my bridge—under the middle arch, so that the 
bargees would look up and see it, going underneath. 

ANNA: Does it matter if they don’t know the artist’s 
name? A child hasn’t its father’s name written on it. 
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ERNEST : If they don’t sign their work, they throw away 
a little of themselves. Nameless things don’t seem to be 
alive. Isn’t that somebody banging on the door ? 

ANNA: The names don’t matter. The things are there. 

ERNEST: Go and let him in. Perhaps it’s Barnes—or 
Jefferson forgot his case. 

Jor: Tl go. (He goes out.): 

Ernest: I wish you hadn’t said that about lemmings. 

(FOTHERGILL is heard yelling and cheering at the top of 
his voice, in the hall.) 

FOTHERGILL: Jesus, I never saw anything like it! (He 
comes in—he is about nineteen and wildly excited.) 1 never 
flew with McLusky before—threw her about like a fighter— 
look at the bump on my head. God, I’m whacked. Don’t 
mind me, Miss Keyes—just been telling the I.O. all about 
it—Tiny’s counted the holes in our wing—fifty-two. (He 
sits in the chair L.) 

JoE: McLusky been in long? 

FOTHERGILL: Nearly an hour—we’ver been gassing 
to the 1.0. Didn’t you hear us touch down? We bumped 
along two flat wheels—cut a groove like a snowshoe. I 
thought we were finished. I say, Miss Keyes, do you mind 
if I yell? I’m sitting in a chair, and an hour ago I didn’t 
think I’d ever see another chair. 

Jor: Why don’t you get some sleep? You can’t yell 
here—everyone’s in bed. 

FOTHERGILL: I ought to sleep—I’m tired—but I had to 
talk to someone. An hour and a half ago we were right in 
it—coming up like rain in reverse. (He begins to walk round 
and round again.) McLusky was marvellous. We got it, 
too—bang in the middle—I’ve got this (he produces a piece 
of stone.) Found this on board—it must have flown in at 
two thousand feet—I’m keeping this bit as a souvenir. 

(Jor takes it from him.) 

Jor: What were you after ? 
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Fotu.: The canal north of Luebeck—that big white 
bridge and the pumping-station. We missed the pumping 
station—there was smoke over it—but I reckon we rubbed 
out the bridge all right. Pity this brick isn’t big enough to 
cut into an ashtray. You havn’t got any coffee left, have 
you, by any chance? I’m just about done, but I want to 
keep talking. What are you all looking like that for ? 

JoE: You'd better get back to bed. Go on, Miss Keyes 
will excuse you. 

Ernest: Did you say north of Luebeck ? It was north 
—not the metal bridge south, by the railway ? 

Jor: Go on, get along to bed. Shut up and get going. 

Fotu.: Oh no, not that one—it was north all right, just 
by the sandhills. Do you know Luebeck ? It must be funny 
to know these places from the ground—I only got abroad 
once before war broke out. 

ERNEST: I think I’ll goto bed. Good night. (He wheels 
himself out.) 

Fotu.: Well, we’re back—all in one piece—what are 
you looking so damn tragic about ? 

JoE: Get out of here. 

Fotu.: What have I done? What are you picking on 
me for? I say, Joe.... 

JoE: Go to bed. That’s an order. 

Foru. (saluting) : Night, Miss Keyes. You come along 
too, Joe—you look flat. I say, what did I say that... 

JoE: Be quick about it. 

FoTtH: Going, going, gone. (He goes out.) 

ANNA: I'll go to him. 

JOE (catching her): Leave it at that.... 

(ANNA goes out, leaving Jox sitting still. Presently she 
returns.) 

ANNA: He’s locked the door. 

(CURTAIN) 


WASHING UP 
By MARTIN HAWKIN 


BREAKFAST WAS FINISHING. In the large mess-tins, as 
often, were almost untouched issues of porridge and of 
liver and potatoes. It was the same with the steaming stews 
at dinner, and sometimes with the peppery potato and bully 
mashes attea. Some men, from frugality or appetite, would 
accept their rations; but from most the call to that day’s 
mess orderly would be “Empty plate, please!’ The 
syndicates who mucked in together would then open a tin 
of so-called Vienna sausages or of pilchards, filling up with 
bread, butter, and marmalade. The sausages, pilchards, and 
marmalade were obtained at enhanced retail prices, after 
queueing, from the dry canteen. Most of the men on the 
troopship who did not gamble themselves out spent their 
money on extra food. 

“Who’s on washing up to-day?” shouted the senior 
cadet of the table. 

“Tam,”’ said a voice from right above him. A man was 
standing with one foot on the bench, one on the table, his 
sun-reddened torso, damp with perspiration like all the 
others, disappearing in the half-light of the kit-racks above. 
He was putting away his knife and spoon. 

There was a crash on the table as a boot from the widely 
spaced slats of the kit-rack fell on to some cutlery and 
bounced into an almost untouched plate of porridge. The 
men eating there reacted with cries of “ Clumsy c—!” 
“* Chuck some more down, do!” and “ For God’s sake 
be more careful, Ferrier, that nearly hit me”. Further up 
the table there was laughter and from the next mess came 
an ironic cheer. The shower of kit was a daily occurrence. 
It was a wonder that no one had been hurt. A steel helmet 
falling from four feet could kill. . 

“ Sorry,” said Ferrier, looking down, grinning until he 
saw his boot in the plate of porridge. 
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“ Excuse me,” said a man from the next table, unable to 
pass up the narrow corridor between the benches because 
of Ferrier. 

“Can’t you people wait to get at your kit until the 
tables are clear ? ”’ said the man with him, a Scotsman. “ It’s 
bad enough as it is.” 

“Come on, then. One way or the other,” said the 
senior cadet on Ferrier’s table, behind whom the two were 
waiting. They were against his bare, damp back, pushing 
him forward over his mug of tea. He poked back with his 
elbows into the Scotsman’s thighs. 

“ All right, all right,” said the Scotsman, knocking as if 
half-accidentally against the senior cadet as he pushed out, 
now that Ferrier had stepped down. In the heat of the 
tropics, in the dim light of between decks, in the dampness 
of a hold where two hundred men had just slept and washed, 
slight extra discomforts were magnified. No love was lost 
between messes, for each suspected the other, quite rightly, 
of taking mugs and mess utensils. 

Ferrier wiped his boot with the floor-bench-plate 
cloth, replaced it on the rack above and went on 
deck. 

It was cooler. Astrong wind, the monsoon, he supposed, 
was whipping up the white horses, brilliant under the new 
risen sun. He made his way aft to the heads. He noticed 
that the ship was making hardly any way. The steady 
backward movement of the sea had ceased. At the top of 
the well-deck companionway stood a cluster of men at the 
rails. Going down the companionway he looked dis- 
interestedly for the ship joining or leaving the convoy, for 
the glimpse of the Arabian or Persian coast which might be 
attracting the loafers. But he could see nothing. 

In the heads, the familiar eager rush of the flush water in 
the troughs greeted him. The place always reminded him 
of the word water-shed or of Fingal’s Caves Overture. The 
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portholes and doors were open all day and there, outside, 
was the brilliantly white-flecked sea. Along each side of 
the narrow shed ran the shoulder-high, doorless cubicles, 
each with its plain wooden seat, but not each the 
same. For in some, the continually running powerful flush 
of sea-water splashed the seats, or the sitter. Ferrier knew 
the dry spots. He chose his favourite cubicle, just under 
a porthole. Here we would often sit for half an hour with 
a book, if there were no waiting crowd. 

To-day he did not linger, because of his fatigue. Before 
him was the most distasteful job of troopship life, most 
distasteful of the guards, the potato peeling, the wash-house 
cleaning, the carcass shifting, the sack carrying: washing 
up forty plates, piled in twos and threes regardless of the 
porridge in them and consequently stuck together ; littered 
with pilchard remains and their oily tomato sauce: charred 
with cigarette ash and stubs ; heaped with crumbled bread, 
orange peel, chocolate wrappings ; they had to be washed 
in an iron bowl of cold sea-water with a small rag as 
glutinous as a pancake. 

Ferrier, on deck again, paused before going below. The 
groups at the rails had grown, men having come up from 
breakfast. The vessel was moving slowly, turning continu- 
ally. In the distance the rest of the convoy was departing 
over the horizon. In the middle distance a light cruiser of 
the escort was beating back, the seas breaking over her 
bows and trailing after her like smoke. 

“ Someone jumped overboard.” 

A cadet who knew Ferrier slightly had joined him. 

“ Jumped?” said Ferrier. “ Or fell?” 

“ Jumped, apparently.” 

“ Poor devil!” said Ferrier. It wasn’t the drowning 
that touched him. That was death, it might happen to 
anyone, it did not qualify as pitiable. But the state of mind 
leading to suicide qualified as pitiable. 
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Another cadet standing with them said: “ Apparently 
he heard the concert last night, and jumped over.” 

No one on the large ship did not now know what had 
happened, ten minutes ago. The first solemnity of imparting 
the news had gone. Now came the enhanced sense of life, 
the details, the jokes. “Hullo, Jack. I’d been hoping it.was 
you gone.” “‘ Where did he keep ’is kit? ”’ “ Jennings saw 
it happen.” ‘‘ Hope the pore f—’s dead by now.” “ They 
threw him two lifebelts. He was last seen swimming towards 
them.” ‘“ Thought a convoy never stopped for a man 
overboard.” ‘‘ That’s just what they say.” 

Ferrier looked over the choppy plain of sea, crinkled on 
the slopes by the wind. He looked down into the swaying 
trough below him. “ In a trough like that, flecked with the 
same white, he is facing out his last minutes.” His eyes 
swept the expanse. “‘ From somewhere out there, he can 
see us as he lifts on the crests.”’ 

The cruiser was level now, turning into the wake of the 
trooper. 

Ferrier went below deck and when his eyes became used 
to the dimness he started to pick up the plates and scoop 
off the leavings into the porridgey mess tin. 

“ Hullo, Ferry,” they said. “I hoped it was you jumped 
over,” or ““ He was fed up with Hindustani, I heard.” 

“ Who was he ?”’ said Ferrier. 

“ One of the , someone replied. 

Ferrier thought, as he piled the plates: “I was putting 
my knife and spoon away as he was standing by the rail, 
looking to see if he was watched as he cocked his leg over. 

“ I was sitting in the heads as he was standing in the sea, 
face to face with the cold and with what he had done.” 

™ One of the »a man from the red soil and green 
lanes, finishing up in this blue-black ocean. 

“It has happened now. He is dead. Yet for weeks still 
he will be alive for his people at home.” 
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Then he thought no more of it as he sloshed and rinsed 
in the tin bowl, as he dried perfunctorily and wiped the 
inside of the tea mugs round. He fished at the bowl’s 
bottom for the knives and forks, down there among pilchard 
backbones, bits of waterlogged bread and small pieces of 
potato. 

There was a sudden noise on the steep companionway. 
A mess orderly from another table had slipped and was 
falling down the stairs, his emptied washing-up bowl 
bouncing after him. It happened frequently. The wooden 
steps grew slimy. Then, when your feet slid out under you, 
there was nothing to do but toboggan down. Gripping 
the rail did not help, even if you had a free hand. 

In heavy seas once, twenty men’s rations of prunes and 
custard had so greased the steps that two orderlies following 
the first faller had fallen also, the last with a two gallon can 
of boiling tea in each hand. Ferrier had not forgotten that 
sight, the shouts, the slithering bared bodies, the thudding 
and the clanking, and the steam enveloping it all, making 
it like a dark lithograph of some hellish scene. 

“ Okay?” he said, after the fallen cadet had finished 
swearing. 

“ Yes, but it’s not their bloody fault,” the man answered, 
moving off, trailing his bow] behind him. 

Ferrier emptied the refuse into his own bowl and care- 
fully mounted the stairs with it, The keen wind and sun 
nearly threw him back as he emerged at the hatch cover. 

“T’ve got a place for you up here,” called a friend from 
eb eemcec ke 

Ferrier turned the bowl upside down over the rail, with 
the unasked help of an aircraftman mooning there. The 
wind caught the falling dirty water and whipped it to spray 
before it smacked on to the light green-blue of the aerated 
seas swirling past the ship’s side. The tea’s red-brown 
stained the cold colours fleetingly. 
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Watching the stain fade sternwards, Ferrier’s eyes were 
drawn up to the horizon. He remembered. Somewhere out 
there, something had happened. 

A roll of surf swept over the one empty tin that had 
floated and the red label announcing “ California Coast 
Selected Pilchards ” sank into the Indian Ocean. 

“ Soon be catching up with the convoy now, eh?” said 
the aircraftman. 


MR. NOB 
By WILLIAM MONTGOMERIE 


I pip Not phone Mr. Kilwin that Sunday morning. I knew 
he’d be in bed, or sitting in front of his fire, reading detec- 
tive stories. 

His bed-sitting-room was upstairs in a steel house, one 
of a row of steel houses in a housing estate. The smooth 
steel plates, bolted together, had been rough-cast and 
painted in drab colours. One house was brown. The next 
one was dull lilac. The last one, at the corner—nearest the 
wet buzzing pylons carrying the wires to the power station 
—was yellow. Mr. Kilwin’s back room did not look over 
the cabbage-field to the trees, but on to back gardens, 
fences, and wireless masts. Bright scarlet carnations 
bordered the path up to the front door of the lilac house. 

“Just go up,”’ said his landlady, dressed in black, and 
wearing a hat as if she had just returned from church. She 
returned to the kitchen, and I went up the narrow wooden 
stairs to the bedroom on the right. 

“Come in,” said Mr. Kilwin. He spoke indistinctly, 
and I realized, as he looked round from the creaking basket 
chair, drawn up close to the coal fire, that he had taken 
out his false teeth. 

“ You'll have to sit on the bed.” 

I sat down on the green satin quilt at the foot of the 
unmade bed. Mr. Kilwin licked his right palm and pressed 
down over his bald head the wisp of faded hair that was 
bobbing like a dog’s tail over his right ear, as if gummed by 
the end to his white skull. He buttoned the top of his pale 
blue Marks and Spencer pyjamas, pulled the collar of his 
brown camel-hair dressing-gown closer round his neck, 
and retied the ends of the thick red cord round his waist. 
I expected him to look embarrassed, being caught at that 
time in the forenoon in undress. But in his grey short- 
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sighted eyes, the right one with a very slight cast, there was 
only a mild curiosity about the purpose of my visit. 

“ Excuse me a minute,” he said, and left the room quietly 
in soft felt slippers. On the hook behind the door that had 
opened and closed hung his trousers by the braces, and over 
them a navy-blue serge jacket whose elbows shone in the 
cold morning light. He had a habit, he once told me, of 
leaning on the window ledge of his classroom window. 
Beyond that window was an ash-tree he had seen budding 
and casting its leaves for fifteen years. It must have grown 
taller in that time, though keeping the same shape, but he 
had not noticed any difference. It had become for Mr. 
Kilwin a kind of symbol of his own life in one place. 
Beyond it I could imagine, from his description, the factory 
water-cooler jetting and steaming from the pipes above the 
pond in the yard, and the doors of the red brick jute-mill, 
with the bales of raw jute going in from the docks, and the 
rolls of golden hessian being taken out to the carts by some 
of his former pupils, to be carried through the east end to 
the warehouses. Over all was the smoke of tall chimneys, 
and the shadow of the tenements. 

Mr. Kilwin re-entered the room with his hair carefully 
brushed across the baldness, and his teeth in. All the time 
we were discussing the purpose of my visit, his short- 
sighted eyes wandered round the room, coming to rest at 
last on the telephone on the littered table by the window. 

“ By the way, you don’t need to waste tuppence to find 
out if I’m in. Mrs. Johnson won’t answer the phone, if 
I’m here, so if you hear her voice, press button B, and get 
your tuppence back.” 

His eyes wandered to the corner behind the wardrobe. 

“Have you met Mr. Nob?” 

He lifted a walking stick from the corner, sat down on 
his chair turning it with a creak toward me, and stood the 
stick like a child on the floor between us. 
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“ Feel the weight of him,” he continued, handing me 
the stick, so that I caught it near the ferule. The heavy 
head pulled the stick down to strike the floor. He laughed 
suddenly, and I knew it was a trick he had practised before. 

“It’s weighted with lead,” he continued. “It’s very 
useful in the blackout, coming home late from evening 
classes.” 

The stick was beautifully polished, pale brown in colour, 
with a round head the diameter of a penny, wrapped round 
and round, like elastic inside a golf ball, with fine green 
cord. 

“T can’t remember having seen one before, though I’ve 
often heard of a loaded stick.” 

“It must be thirty years old at least. I borrowed that 
stick from my uncle about twenty years ago, and it became 
for me a psychological object.” 

“You know,” he went on, laying the stick on the floor 
beside him, “ when you go up to matriculate at the Univer- 
sity, you have your name incribed in Latin in the register 
of your Nation. The secretaries of the political parties 
meet you, as you go out of the Hall, and all three of them 
speak together, ‘ Join the Liberal Club ! Join the Labour 
Club! Join the Conservative Club! You must join 
one of them, you know.’ 

‘‘T had been to several I.L.P. meetings and, though my 
political views were pretty immature, I joined the Labour 
Club. 

“ Looking back, I find it difficult to remember what I 
believed in those days. I still meet members of that party 
who are in the same state. They have faith in something 
which they find it impossible to clarify for the benefit of 
others. The trouble is that they have no bible. The Russian 
Revolution was still very young when I was a student, but 
they had their bible in Marx, Engels, and Lenin. We read 
the books of Ramsay MacDonald and Philip Snowden, 
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and the Utopian classics. Where are Ramsay Mac. and 
Snowden now ? The Communists who have a bible make 
the converts.” 

He went on in a slightly excited voice, rising higher in 
pitch as he grew more excited. 

“ But the stick 2”? I asked, pointing to it, “ Mr. Nob !”’ 

“Mr. Nob !”” He laughed as if he were hearing the name 
for the first time. “I was going to tell you the story of 
Mr. Nob.” 

He lifted the stick from the floor, and stood it in front of 
him like a ventriloquist’s doll. 

“‘ Between the Union debates, we met in a small dark 
committee room of the old Students’ Union. It’s now the 
women’s union, I believe.”’ 

He stopped, and I nodded. I knew he was examining in 
his mind a number of fragments, which a story teller is not 
sure whether to include for atmosphere, or to leave out. 

“ But I’ll leave out all that,” went on Mr. Kilwin. “ I'll 
come to the General Strike. The Conservative and Liberal 
Clubs interviewed the Principal and got permission to 
blackleg, as we called it, though they called it something 
else. They drove tramcars and trains, and we liked to 
believe rumours that there were several smashes, though 
it was like a war, and nobody knew what was happening. 
There were rumours of tanks in George Square. 

“We had a meeting, and one man proposed that we 
should make a list of the medical students who were 
blacklegging, so that we could organize boycotts when 
they were qualified doctors. One student, who was also 
a member of a Labour Party ward-committee, and spoke 
in the kind of voice that demands attention in the Labour 
Party—a loud rasping shout, half in anger, perhaps 
cultivated primarily to be heard above the sound of machines 
and riveting hammers—stood up, thumping his right hand 
in his left palm, and won a majority against the unpractical 
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proposal. The debate went on for two hours, and it was 
finally decided to follow the example of the other two clubs, 
and interview the Principal. I was not one of the delegation, 
and I don’t know what was said at the interview, but in 
the interests of fair play the Principal agreed to allow us to 
picket along with the strikers. 

“ We were so delighted that we went immediately into 
University Avenue, and stopped several cars that were 
climbing Gilmorehill in low gear, hanging on to the luggage 
rack and the mudguards, the occupants leaning out and 
swearing at us angrily. We kept our tempers, seeing a 
lark even in this class struggle between the owning classes 
and ourselves. 

“A party was organized to meet at eight o’clock, at the 
arch at Porteous’s. The fist-and-palm-thumping student 
would get in touch with the strike committee that evening 
and meet us with full instructions in the morning. 

“TI borrowed my uncle’s stick—Mr. Nob—that evening, 
without asking his permission. I had dreams that night of 
fighting dozens of big-fisted blacklegs, and being arrested 
for killing a policeman. 

“J arrived next morning at the windy arch, feeling very 
unhappy about the whole affair, realizing I would be a very 
ineffective picket. I was very conscious of Mr. Nob, and 
had half a mind to leave him in the left-luggage office in 
the Central Station. Ten minutes later, two students from 
the Labour Club came round the corner slowly, and looked 
at me in a way that showed they felt as uncertain as I did. 
‘Good morning !’ they said in depressed tones. They 
both looked at Mr. Nob, and at each other. They had no 
sticks. Then they went off to correct their watches at the 
clock in the jeweller’s window, speaking together in low 
voices and glancing at me, and Mr. Nob. 

“ Another student came from the direction of the 
Exchange and joined me. He too looked at Mr. Nob, took 
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him from me, weighed him in his hand, and gave him back. 
For a moment we had taken our eyes off the other two 
students, and when we turned to speak to them, they 
were no longer there. 

“ At nine o’clock, as we did not know where to picket 
and our leader did not appear, we went downstairs and 
had coffee under the Exchange, for which I paid. Then 
I walked home with Mr. Nob. The tramcars were not 
running.” 

Mr. Kilwin looked at Mr. Nob standing there on the 
floor in front of him, and I knew that he was looking at the 
Labour Party. The story had been another of his frequent 
apologies, an attempt to prove that circumstances had 
prevented him doing something that he would like to 
remember having done. 

“ That’s why I call Mr. Nob a psychological object.” 

“Did you ever find out why your leader didn’t turn 
up ?”’ I asked. 

“He said he hadn’t been able to get in touch with the 
strike committee, and just hadn’t thought it necessary to 
meet.us. When people ask me if I support the Labour 
Party, I say, ‘ No, I’m a socialist.’ Actually I find stamp- 
collecting more interesting. I’ll show you my collection, 
if you like.” 

I said it was getting near my lunch time, and I’d better 
be going. 

“You should promote Mr. Nob,” I suggested, as I rose 
to go. 

Promote himeeys 

“Yes. Promote him to General.” 

“Why General ?”’ 

“* General Strike.”’ 

“I don’t know,” he said doubtfully, laying Mr. Nob in 
the corner beside the wardrobe, and opening the door, 
“T’ve known him for nearly twenty years as Mr. Nob.” 
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HERBERT READ ON EDUCATION 
By ERIC NEWTON 


By THE TIME I reached page ten of Mr. Read’s Education 
Through Art, 1 was saying to myself, “ This is going to be 
a good book. Just what’s needed.” By page twenty, 
“Yes. He’s getting on rather more slowly than I expected, 
but evidently he is determined to build his foundations 
solidly.”’ By page fifty, “ The style’s a bit laboured, why 
doesn’t he establish his central argument? ”’ And by page 
two hundred I was tempted to throw the book across the 
room. ‘ For heaven’s sake Mr. Read stop quoting psycho- 
logists. I don’t want to know what Fromm thought and 
Pavlov discovered and Koehler assumed and Burrow wrote. 
I want to know what you think. And I want still more to 
know what you feel. You tell me you believe that Plato 
had an idea about education that will make the world a 
better place. I am inclined to agree. But persuade me, 
please ! Show me some passion, some urgency: convert 
me, quickly ! The world is in the melting pot. The younger 
generation is being taught by men and women who never 
heard of Plato and don’t believe in art. And you, Mr. Read, 
are simply confirming them in their ignorance by your 
stress on the jargon of psychology, your detailed analysis 
of the subconscious, and of Jung’s eight types of tempera- 
ment. Believe me, you are antagonizing them—they who 
need persuading by all the enthusiasm of which you are 
capable. You are even antagonizing me who need hardly 
any persuasion at all. You write as a reformer but you 
elaborately disguise yourself as a pedant. If art is to reform 
the world then to hell with eidetics and extraversion and 
the rest of it. There’s a war on. Civilization’s crumbling. 
You build us an elaborate edifice roughed out by Plato, 
buttressed by Burrow, roofed in by Freud, and then you 
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say in effect, ‘ There’s your perfect structure : now evolve 
a ritual to fit it.’ Sakes alive, man, give us the ritual and 
we'll run up a galvanized iron shed to house it !”” 

These reflections, of course, are not an essential part of 
my criticism of Mr. Read’s book. They are no more than 
an accurate record of a shallow, bad-tempered mood, 
engendered in myself by the first 202 pages of it. Never- 
theless my mood is worth recording because what happened 
to me might conceivably happen to others. I admit I am 
an unashamed romantic. Iam apt to succumb to enthusiasm 
merely because it is warm and to put up an automatic 
resistance to pedantry merely because it is cold. I even find 
it difficult to distinguish between pedantry and scientific 
terminology. Therelam wrong. I knowit. Possibly less 
emotional readers than myself will be less baffled than I 
was. But I still think that Mr. Read was mistaken to 
conceal a subject that required an inner fund of urgency 
under a veneer of psychology. I still think he could have 
consulted his heart more and his head less. 

This is a poor way to begin a laudatory review, but let 
me assure Mr. Read that I write with a sincere desire to do 
hima service. He has written an important book. I happen 
to think he has written it the wrong way round, but that 
makes me all the more anxious to urge his readers to read it 
the right way round. Having read it myself, carefully, 
from cover to cover, and having read many passages twice, 
I believe I can now offer them some sound advice. This 
may infuriate the author, but it may also further the cause 
of education—a cause which Mr. Read and I have equally 
at heart. 

The thesis of the book is as simple as it is sound. The 
gist of it is as follows. The aim of education should be 
neither to pour knowledge into the child’s mind, nor to force 
him to accept an arbitrary moral code based on the con- 
venience of the adult, nor to teach him a set of technical 
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tricks which will enable him to outstrip his fellows in adult 
life, but to turn him into a true citizen and an integrated 
human being. If that is agreed, then obviously the present 
system of education is not merely faulty, it is upside down. 
Two qualities are to be aimed at, creativeness and sensitive- 
ness (I don’t think Mr. Read anywhere says this specific- 
ally, but I hope I have correctly interpreted the spirit of the 
argument) and education at present seems designed to 
ignore if not to stifle both. Only a training in art, a training 
based on esthetic values, can develop these qualities. And 
that does not mean more time devoted to art. It 
does not mean that art is a “subject” that has been 
hitherto neglected. It means that “‘ it is an aspect of mental 
development which is all-embracing—which is, indeed, 
no aspect but a mode of mental development.” “ Our aim is 
not two or more extra periods. We demand nothing less 
than the whole thirty-five into which the child’s week is 
now arbitrarily divided. We demand, that is to say, a 
method of education which is formally and fundamentally 
esthetic.” 

These sentences, which occur on pages 216 and 217, 
form the keystone of Mr. Read’s arch. They are important 
sentences ; they cry aloud for a revolution, a change of 
heart in everyone from the Minister of Education to the 
kindergarten teacher, and a consequent revolution of 
method. Why then (here I return to my original peevish- 
ness) does Mr. Read bury them under a load of verbiage 
which all but conceals them? Why is his keystone not 
gilded and carved so that it catches the eye and the mind? 
And why is the rest of the arch so excessively ornate that 
its very shape is hardly discernible ? 

In Mr. Read’s own interests and for the sake of the future 
of education, for the sake of the rising generation, and for 
the sake of the peace and seemliness of the world, I advise, 
educationalists to follow Mr. Read with close attention 
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beginning at page 204, chapter seven, “ The Natural Form 
of Education.”” Not that the preceding six chapters are 
irrelevant to his theme (they can be read later), but that 
they overbalance his book and overload it with the very 
matter that he is so anxious to avoid, the argument based 
on reason as opposed to the argument based on wisdom. 
Never can a plea for zsthetics have been so completely 
unzsthetic. The idealism of Plato has been pressed into 
the harsh mould of Aristotle. 

Having stated his case, the author proceeds to rough in 
the outlines of an educational system. Having painted the 
child’s psyche in pre-Raphaelite detail, he sketches the 
machine that is to mould it with the broad strokes of an 
Impressionist. Just where detail would help the picture 
becomes vague. Mr. Read is conscious of this and explains 
that he is a philosopher not a teacher. That is a reasonable 
explanation, but the result is that one is left excited, hopeful, 
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half-convinced and wholly dissatisfied. The book is not 
merely a lopsided arch. It is only half an arch. What is 
now needed is a sequel showing how Mr. Read’s theory 
would work out in practice. 

For it is not merely desirable, it is essential to the argu- 
ment to prove that it is practicable and that awkward gaps 
would not reveal themselves in the shift over from the ideal 
to the real. If one admits that the whole of education can 
theoretically be brought within the framework outlined in 
Chapter 7, then the really vital work begins. The raw 
material has been examined by Mr. Read with minuteness 
and thoroughness, but the machine that is to deal with it 
has been no more than adumbrated. 

It is not merely a matter of drawing up a revised 
curriculum. There is, for example, the question of factual 
education. Is a knowledge of facts (which presumably 
even Mr. Read himself would not altogether condemn) to 
take its chance as a by-product of the knowledge of values ? 
Is arithmetic to be absorbed by the pupil in the course of 
measuring the timber for a chest of drawers ? 

And how is the new teacher to be taught ? At what point 
in its circumference is the present vicious circle to be 
broken? And how? 

Admittedly these are details. Mr. Read’s main theme is, 
I think, unassailable. That is why I have ventured to 
handle his book somewhat roughly. It is a book that 
must be taken seriously. It is sturdy enough to survive 


rough handling. 


